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Tue Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association gave their first 
annual banquet in that city on the evening of November 18. The 
occasion was a very interesting one, there being present the local 
representatives of life insurance companies and a large number of 
invited guests, also identified with the life insurance business. 
Among the speakers was Colonel Jacob L. Greene, who discussed 
the “ Use of Commissions.” He took strong ground against the 
practice of giving rebates to the insured, and showed how it was 
working great injustice to the companies, to agents and to the pol- 
icyholders. Colonel Greene’s position upon this question was clearly 
defined many years ago, and his handling of the subject is always 
able and instructive. In other columns we print the full text of 
his remarks, which, we are sure, will be read with much interest by 
all persons interested in life insurance. 





Tue Fireman’s Journal, published from this office, after having 
devoted its efforts for over nine years to the fire service of the 
country, doing good service towards securing improvements therein, 
made a new departure last week, and appeared under the title of 
Fire and Water. There is also a noticeable improvement in the 
style of the paper, a handsomely engraved cover adorning its out- 
side, while in its columns various topics of material interest to the 
water service of cities and villages are treated of by different ex- 
perts in matters of hydraulics. It is the purpose of the publishers 
to treat hereafter of all matters pertaining to water-works as relate 
to the furnishing of an adequate supply of water for fire protection. 
This is an important matter to the insurance interests, and in thus 
enlarging its field of usefulness this publication is deserving of the 
support of all persons interested in the subject of fire protection. 





WE regret very much indeed that some of our contemporaries 
do not approve of the “ New Table of Mortality Experience,” com- 
piled by Dr. J. H. Durland, and printed in our issue of November 
18. We do not doubt but because of their criticisms of his work, 
the compiler will retire to the wilderness, and make a modern 
hermit of himself. As for THE SpecTaTor, it is always glad to 
print the results of study, research and labor in the field of life 
insurance, in the hope that by so doing others will be stimulated 
to greater effort, and thus good result. We printed Dr. Durland’s 
table for precisely what it shows, with full and explicit explanation 
of the methods pursued by him in reaching the results obtained, 
with such comments as were warranted by the figures. There was 
nothing misleading in either Dr. Durland’s table or in the com- 
ments thereon, for the simple reason that a full explanation was 
given as to the means employed to establish the foundation upon 





which the compilation was erected. As to the assumption that the 
“* New Table of Mortality Experience” was intended for the use 
of the co-operative companies, we can say that some of the best 
authorities on assessment insurance do not accept it, but stand by 
the American Table. 





THE recent recommencement of the celebrated insurance case of 
Gunther vs. the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, which has been before the courts for several years, and in 
which one of the principal points to be decided depends upon 
whether a certain half barrel contained 150 degree fire test oil or 
gasoline—this in turn depending upon the testimony as to whether 
or not it was branded “ benzine ”—leads to the suggestion that all 
of the light petroleums, when in packages of over five gallons, 
should be designated by some special color which would render it 
impossible to mistake what were the contents. If it were very 
well understood that all packages containing petroleum products of 
under 110 degrees fire test were in red or red-ended packages, and 
that, after the withdrawal from use of those barrels now painted 
red and used for other substances, every red-ended package would 
be known to contain such dangerous light petroleum, there would 
be less danger of fires taking place from the presence or the care- 
less use of such substances. Householders and tenants would be 
protected from their own ignorance and carelessrfess, and from that 
of others ; and insurance companies could much more readily de- 
termine whether or not the express limiting conditions of their pol- 
icies had been violated. This is a suggestion which is designed to 
protect insurance companies, to which the average merchant and 
householder can take absolutely no exception, for it acts to render 
life and property more secure. 





THE announcement made in Thursday’s telegraphic despatches 
of the sudden death in San Francisco of U. S. Gilbert, manager 
for the United States of the Sun Fire Office of London, was a 
shock to all who had an acquaintance with that gentleman. The 
announcement was to the effect that he had died suddenly from an 
attack of apoplexy. Mr. Gilbert was a veteran underwriter, having 
been for many years identified with the companies of Watertown, 
N. Y., and was generally regarded as a careful, enterprising and 
intelligent manager, whose efforts were always in the direction of 


_conservatism and correct practices. When the Sun, a few years 


since, determined to establish a branch of its business in this 
country, Mr. Gilbert was selected to manage its affairs in the 
United States. There had been, at various times, many applica- 
tions for this position, when the branch office should be established, 
but Mr. Gilbert was chosen without solicitation on his part. He 
made his headquarters at Watertown, and from thence visited the 
different agencies he established as occasion required. Recently 
there was some question raised by Commissioner Wadsworth of 
California, as to renewing the license to the Sun to do business in 
that State without furnishing to the department a complete home 
office statement of the financial condition of the company, which 
statement has not been required in other States, and was not by 
the former Commissioner of California ; a partial statement, show- 
ing the absolute solvency of the company, and a detailed report of 
its United States business being deemed sufficient. It was pre- 
sumably to satisfy the Commissioner in this respect and to secure 
a renewal of the license for the coming year, that Mr. Gilbert 
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visited the Pacific Coast at this time, and there met his death. 
Mr. Gilbert was not only esteemed in the underwriting profession 
because of his ability as an underwriter, but also because he 
possessed in a high degree those sterling qualities that go to make 
up the perfect gentleman. He was affable and courteous at all 
times, quiet and undemonstrative in his manners, but a man of 
strong convictions and earnest in enforcing them. The insurance 
fraternity has lost an able representative, and the Sun Fire Office 
an earnest, faithful and conscientious officer. 





THE Board of Works in London has long been considering ways 
and means for remedying the notorious inefficiency of the fire 
brigade, and finally concluded that it needed more money. In 
order to secure this, it was proposed to ask Parliament to increase 
the tax upon fire insurance companies from $175 upon each 
$1,000,000 of insurance written to $200 upon each $1,000,000. 
The companies protested against this on the ground that when they 
turned over their fire protection plant to the city a contract was 
made limiting the amount of their taxation to the sum now paid. 
So much hasbeen said upon the subject that the Board of Works 
has decided not to attempt to increase the tax at present, but to 
take further time to ascertain what is needed and how te supply it. 
Perhaps they may yet learn a lesson from our people, and realize 
that the protection of property is a duty belonging to the com- 
munity at large, and should be provided for by general taxation, as 
every other branch of the city government should be. Why the 
insurance companies have so long consented to be taxed for fire 
protection provided for all propertyowners, in excess of what any 
other class of propertyowners is taxed, is one of those things we 
cannot understand in this country. It would be just as reasonable 
to make them pay the greater part of the cost of police protection 
as to specially tax them for fire protection. Commenting on this 
subject, The Insurance Sun says: 

It is safe to conclude that neither Parliament nor public opinion will 
sanction the continuance of a system which makes a private trading com- 
munity sharers in the duty of protecting the lieges at large from fire dam- 
age, and even of saving their lives from the flames, although such trading 
community has no part in the management of the fund it contributes to, 
and is flouted in the face every time it raises its voice to utter a sugges- 
tion, With a water supply which is notoriously insufficient—a brigade 
which is undermanned, overworked and underpaid—a chief who is a 
mere carpet knight and the laughing stock of every practical fireman on 
the face of the globe—it is easy to foretell that we are within measurable , 
distance of the beginning of the end of a policy of fire protection which 
was wrong in its inception, has been disastrous in its administration, and 
will be ignominious in its close. 





ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the fact that George S. Porter, 
of the late firm of Porter & Plyer, insurance brokers, had been 
dropped from the list of enrolled brokers by the committee on 
surveys and deviations of the Metropolitan Association for alleged 
violations of the new compact. The fact that the committee had 
thus promptly entered upon the work of disciplining derelict brok- 
ers has excited a vast amount of comment in insurance circles, and 
the action is very generally commended. There has been mani- 
fested evident reluctance on the part of the parties in interest to 
furnish the facts for publication, but as nearly as we can learn 
them they are as follows: Policies on a risk having expired, they 
were renewed by the broker who had previously transacted the 








business, under compact rules. The policies were returned to 
him by the owner of the risk, with the information that he had 
been furnished other policies on better terms. Inquiry having 
been started, it was ascertained that Mr. Porter had furnished 
the policies to the insured, presumably giving him, either directly 
or indirectly, a rebate. The facts coming to the knowledge 
of Mr. Pitcher, manager of the Metropolitan Association, he 
called upon Mr. Porter for an explanation, which that gentleman 
refused to give, denying the jurisdiction of the manager. There- 
upon he was expelled by the committee on surveys and deviations, 
In behalf of Mr. Porter it is claimed by his friends that the busi- 
ness was brought to him by another person, and that he personally 
gave no rebate, and does not know that his intermediary did, 
The compact, however, is very explicit in making the broker who 
secures the policies responsible for the manner in which the busi- 
ness is done, and when Mr. Porter signed the brokers’ agreement 
he assumed responsibility for all persons in his employ. Had Mr. 
Porter made such explanation when called upon to do so to the 
manager as he has since made to others, he would probably have 
escaped expulsion, but his defiant attitude left the committee no 
other alternative. This is the version of the affair we hear most 
generally given, although there are some who feel that the com- 
mittee was severe in its punishment for a first offense. It is gen- 
erally received, however, as an earnest of the determination of the 
new association to deal promptly with all violations of the compact, 
and tends to give increased confidence in the permanency of that 
body. 














REGARDING ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


HE recent requirement of the Massachusetts Department 
concerning the annual statement of companies is of more 
importance than will appear at first glance, for it is a necessary 
precedent to the supervision which the law requires. So long as it 
is left to the pleasure or convenience of companies what period of 
time should be covered by their statements, and to what extent 
estimations may take the place of exact figures, there exists the 
opportunity, if not the temptation, to include or exclude transac- 
tions and facts which come between two dates, as it were, thus 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for any official examiner to 
verify the statement from the company’s books. 

A very little investigation will show how multiform are the 
methods adopted by companies in making their annual statements 
—the same company sometimes changing from year to year— 
under the go-as-you-please custom, which has for a few years pre- 
vailed. Some companies intend to include all the transactions of 
the calendar year, but estimate for the month of December ; others 
call for short December reports from agents, covering but a part 
of the month’s business, and close their books on the 15th, zoth or 
25th of the month. Others close with November business, and 
publish their statements before the new year arrives, while others 
consider that the law expressly and decidedly requires a com- 
plete report for the full calendar year, with all its actual transac- 
tions included, for which purpose the law of New York gives thirty 
days after the close of the year within which to make statements. 
Other methods also prevail in some offices, 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that, aside from the difficulties 
which this situation offers to department supervision, it destroys the 
value of comparisons, which the tabulation in charts and depart- 
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ment reports invites. With an unusual loss during December, or 
its last days, or in case of a conflagration during that time, some of 
the statements will include that experience, while others will not. 
In the case also of a December unusually free from loss, as com- 
pared with the previous December, it favors the company’s annual 
showing that includes the whole calendar year as against the com- 
pany closing with November. 

In case of such companies as close their books with November 
every year, there is this further trouble. The statements include, 
of course, a full twelve months’ premium receipts—those for 
December of the preceding year entering into the statement. But 
how is it on the liability side? Unearned premiums, for instance, 
is computed as of December 30, and the company’s reinsurance 
accounts will show that, as to the December business of the pre- 
vious year, the premiums for which are in the receipt account, the 
annual risks have expired, and the term business has earned one 
year. The business for the current December not yet received, 
does not enter into the account. Consequently, in such a case, 
the statement covers a full twelve months’ premium receipts, but 
the unearned premium liability for only eleven months. 

In case of large premium receipts, this shortage in the most con- 
siderable item of the liability side of the ledger, is a very important 
one, and yet it is within the method of closing books with Novem- 
ber. It may be mentioned, also, that the premiums on the Decem- 
ber business of the current year, which is not included in such a 
statement, has the qual ty of being almost entirely unearned. This 
same criticism covers the methods of closing books with only a 
portion of December business included, to the extent of so much 
as is not included. Much more might be said in this direction, 
but this much ought to demonstrate the soundness of the circular 
of the Massachusetts Department. 

The law of the State of New York on this subject admits of no 
doubt of its requirement that the annual statement of companies 
shall cover completely and actually the business of the calendar year, 
and it gives abundant time within which to tender such a statement. 
Ten days is sufficient time to hear from the most remote agencies, 
and from five to ten days more will accomplish the footings and 
computations necessary to a statement, so that the thirty days pro- 
vided in the law gives ample time. 

This law implies that officers are bound to know and include the 
whole calendar year’s business and the values of assets and actual 
condition of the company on the last day of the year, and on sucha 
basis any statement can be tested as to its correctness and truthful- 
ness at any time, while the uniformity of this basis would give value 
to the comparisons and statistics which all good underwriters study. 
The unhealthy pressure on the part of departments for early state- 
ments to compass the glory of “the first report out,” the desire of 
officers to be ahead of others in what they call their annual exhibits, 
not to mention the legitimate efforts of journals to secure early news, 
has marked out such a wide and varied departure from what the 
law requires and demands as to materially impair the value of 
annual figures, and it is time that we came back to the law and 
obeyed it, for we are answerable to it. When companies once be- 
gin to deviate from strict legal requirements, the limit to such 
deviations cannot be fixed. 

The urgency of the New York Department to secure early state- 
ments from the companies, thus encouraging them to make esti- 
mates of a portion of the year’s business, grew out of the old prac- 
tice of the Superintendent of publishing charts for sale to the 
companies, and of his ambition to get these out a little in advance 
of any others, an attempt that was seldom if ever successful. This 





was, in fact, a little outside speculation on the part of the depart* 
ment that has, very wisely, been abandoned. ‘THE SPECTATOR is 
one of those journals that seeks to obtain early reports from the 
companies ; but as these are designed for our standard publications, 
giving comparisons from year to year, it is vastly more important 
to us that the reports should be accurate and trustworthy than that 
they should reach us a few days earlier than they otherwise would. 
The interest the public has in the accuracy of the annual reports 
of the insurance companies is altogether too vital to be trifled with, 
and nothing but entire and complete accuracy should be tolerated. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE startling effect of last week was the disciplining of a prominent 
broker by the Tariff Association, or rather by the committee on surveys 
and deviations. That this result could be accomplished at all shows how 
strong the association is. The step was necessary although severe. It is 
perhaps fortunate that the association has found it possible to make their 
first case of discipline one in which a broker rather than a company had 
to suffer the penalty. The first company that is adjudged guilty of a vio- 
lation will be likely to be the signal fora revolt. 


, 


* * % * 


ASSOCIATION matters are getting into very good shape and, as we pre- 
dicted some weeks ago would be the case, it is stronger now than when 
it started, and there is no immediate danger of its breaking up. The 
settlement, or at least the partial correction of branch office manager and 
solicitor difficulties, has left few loopholes out of which companies who 
were anxious to creep could escape. 


* * * * 


ALMOST every day officers of companies are approached, more or less 
directly, by brokers or their emissaries, with suggestions for more favor- 
able arrangements, to be made quietly, than a ten per cent commission. 
In each of these cases it is hinted that other companies have made similar 
arrangements to the one proposed. It is not probable that any of these 
propositions are treated with more consideration than they deserve, al- 
though the tales that are told sometimes leave a lingering suspicion in the 
minds of the officers as to whether they may not after all be true. That 
they are not true is very sure. It may safely be said that no Tariff Asso- 
ciation was ever formed anywhere which was lived up to with more honesty 
and accuracy than the present one in this city. 


* * * * 


FEARS are sometimes expressed that the little companies may kick over 
the traces and get out of the association when they see their business 
fading away. It is hardly probable that they will do anything so suicidal. 
Whatever the association may do for the big companies, it is the one hope 
for life with the small companies, especially those doing a local business. 
They must remember that if the association should dissolve, the business 
would go back, not to the condition it was in prior to October 12, but to a 
totally different one, in which the big companies would combine as 
against a common enemy, and enter into the fight ona different basis 
from that ever before attempted. 


* * * * 


THE big companies must also remember, however, that to place the small 
companies in a position which would be virtually a struggle for existence, 
would be to create for themselves antagonists who would be dangerous 
from the attitude they would haveto assume. In any long fight, moreover, 
the brokers would come in as the most important factor, They can be 
controlled and made subservient to the will.of the companies so long as 
the companies are united. Let a serious split occur in the companies, 
ranks and the brokers would come once more to thefront. The side that 
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secured their co-operation would have the winning card, and the side 
that attempted to ignore them would inevitably suffer defeat—no matter 
how strong it might be. 

x x * ¥ 


WHILE there is no danger of the brokers being legislated or crowded 
out of existence or out of business by any company or combination of 
companies, they are almost to a unit in favor of the maintenance of the 
Tariff Association, They have tested it and found that it is not really 
working them any harm, while there are possibilities as to what might 
transpire if there were no Tariff Association, that they do not like to con- 
template. They may be in the frying pan now, but they are wise enough 
not to want to get out of it into the fire. 


* * * * 


Now that we are in the last month of the year there is an almost feverish 
anxiety about fires. New York has had very few large fires thus far dur- 
ing the year, but there have been a great number of small ones, bringing 
losses of from $5000 to $10,000. Such fires do not make much noise, but 
they are destructive to favorable loss rates, especially in particular cases. 
If December, however, is as good a month locally as some of its pre- 
decessors have been, there will be very few companies that cannot report 
a handsome profit on their Metropolitan business, 


* *% * * 


THE Germania Insurance Company of New Orleans is reported as 
seeking admission to this State, and rumor places the agency in a Pine 
street office. This will make the fifth New Orleans company that has 
entered this State within the year, and it is about the last of the New 
Orleans companies that is qualified to enter. The well-known companies 
of other States qualified to enter New York that are not now here are 
very few in number, and are likely to be still fewer shortly after Janu- 


rie * + * + 

AN effort is being made by quite a strong combination to revive the 
Star Insurance Company, which stopped business nearly a year ago. If 
this can be made to include all the old interests, it is altogether probable 
that it will be successful. There are, however, so many that would have 
to be provided for in the new company that some of the old parties would 
almost inevitably have to be left out, and the deal may fall through on 
that account, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The City Barren of Insurance News—Annual Meeting of the Tariff Association—The 
Brokerage Question Studiously Avoided—Companies Apparently Unable to Con- 
trol Their Agents in the Matter—New Officers of the Association—Under- 
ground Companies Seeking ‘‘ Surplus Lines'"—The New England Mutuals 
Also Doing the Underground Act—Commissioner Forster's Position—Ananias 
and the Brokers Association, 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


Insurance news in the Quaker city is dull indeed, Occasionally there 
is a spasm of interest when something unusual stirs upon the surface, but 
the waters soon subside and everything becomes as stagnant as before, 
The Tariff Association has passed another yearly milestone (if the expres- 
sion is allowable), having held its annual meeting on the roth inst. Much 
interesting data was presented by the officers, showing the work of the 
rating and inspection departments, all the matters being in a satisfactory 
condition except the single one of brokerage and brokers, This vital 
question was ignored entirely in the reports, notwithstanding a very large 
majority has for the last eighteen months endeavored to have a settlement 
of it, and in the face of the fact that while such effort was being made 
brokerage mounted to twenty per cent, which is now the prevailing rate. 
What a farce it is that companies can legislate for themselves and agree 
not to pay more than ten per cent brokerage, but when it comes to doing 
anything to ‘tie up” their agents they are perfectly powerless. Copying 
our fratres of the metropolis, we have a committee on compact endeavor- 





ing to shape the question, The committee is an able one, and we trust 
(aided by the new blood that has been injected into the administration) 
it will bring forth a result upon which all can unite. The annual election 
resulted in the choice of the following named gentlemen: President 
George E. Wagner; vice-president, R. Dale Benson; secretary ona 
treasurer, Henry Darrach. 

In the current number of The Insurance News, Editor Wells says: 
‘What is the use, then, in having any more laws until there is some dis- 
position manifested to enforce those already on the statute books?” 
Every day we are flooded with circulars from Chicago, Wheeling, Cin. 
cinnati, New Orleans or Mobile offering to take care of our surplus (?) 
lines at full tariff rate, etc. Of course that we cannot stop, but to add to 
this we have visics from these obliging gentlemen, who are anxious to 
serve us and pay us full brokerage upon all desirable risks—and what 
risks are not desirable that have a premium in them? These visits have 
been frequent and constant for months, and there is none to molest or 
make them afraid. Then we have another gentleman who will not pay 
full brokerage or any brokerage at all. He is the president of a mutual 
company, with headquarters in Providence, R. I. He visits us regularly 
once a month, stops at the Lafayette Hotel, goes among the big mill men 
and ‘‘scoops in” our choicest risks and departs in peace. Insurance 
Commissioner Forster says: ‘‘It is the duty of any good citizen who 
knows of a violation of law to go before the nearest magistrate and make 
information (affidavit), have the accused bound over to appear at court, 
and then it is the business of the District Attorney of the county to prose- 
cute to conviction. Of course I am willing to use the whole power of my 
department to enforce the law, but that is what you must do.” See! 

A recent fire disclosed, among the other companies covering this choice 
list, Portsmouth, Mount Holly, Protection, Mobile, Arlington, Southern, 
Vanderbilt Mutual, Mississippi Valley, Indiana, Home Mutual, Knox- 
ville, Reliance Marine, Alabama, Birmingham, Hope, Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, Lumbermens and Mechanics, Standard, Commercial, Franklin, 
Washington, Peoples, Security, Citizens, Mercantile and National. The 
last nine are not the well-known companies of the names quoted ; where 
they hail from no fellow can tell. The insurance department ought to be 
able to put its hand on the broker responsible for these policies—he is 
well known here. The risk was located at Chester and was recently 
damaged. In addition to all these points, it is an open secret that a cer- 
tain broker, located on the west side of Fourth street, above Walnut 
street, is a regular correspondent of these unlicensed companies, and the 
medium through which thousands of dollars of premiums are sent to 
them, and in no case, be it understood, at the tariff rate, for it is a well- 
known fact that there is only one reason why it is done at all, and that is 
to cut the rate. If Mr. Forster wants names they can be furnished 
through your office. 

The brokers’ association, which apparently has been hibernating for 
some time back, is now fairly awake with the troublesome question on its 
hands whether Broker H—— tells the truth, and Broker P—— is an 
Ananias, or vice versa. H—— says P—— stole one of his risks by mak- 
ing a rebate ; P—— says he did not ; H—— is a fighting man and “his 
eye is full of fire.” He prefers charges and says P—— must be expelled 
from the association. ‘It is said that the committee to try the case will 
meet next week ; may they have a good time, is the wish of a 

PHILADELPHIA, November 24. LooKER ON, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Use of Commissions. 


The following is the full text of an address delivered by Jacob L. 
Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
at the first annual banquet of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, November 18, 1886: 

Mr. Chairman—It gives me great pleasure to meet with another organ- 
ized association of those engaged in the field work of life insurance, and 
in acity of the present and the promised importance of Pittsburgh. The 
fact of such aa association is a matter of no — significance. It isone 
of the important phases in the development of this great system, and in 
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the adjustment of its relations with that great public which it was born 
to serve, and whose service in absolute single-heartedness is the condition 
of its existence. This organization implies a conviction on your part of 
the probable permanence of your calling ; and, still more, let us hope, a 
consciousness of its possible, its inherent dignity, by reason of its pro- 
foundly serious importance to the community, involving your own self- 
respect as your chosen work, into which one will put, in one way or an- 
other, whatever of quality, of character, of truth or falsehood, of honor 
or dishonor, of sincerity or trickiness, of single-minded good will to 
others, or of narrow and mean self-seeking there may be in him. 

Its greatest significance is for the future. Your partin this work of life 
insurance is distinct and peculiar; it is to bring to the personal notice 
and acceptance of every person you can reach, that which is placed in 
your hands for the purpose by the responsible managers of your com- 
panies. In this you are competitors with each other. You act under the 
pressure of self interest and emulation. But you cannot too clearly recog- 
nize, nor too often remember, that if beneath self interest and emulation 
there be not an aiways deeper and stronger purpose to give the highest and 
purest benefit possible tu those whose patronage makes your material 
success and reward, neither one’s work nor one’s personal character can 
stand in any final judgment, divine or human. For the final test of all 
things is a purely unselfish one; not what it has done for those who 
wrought and promoted the matter, but what it has done for those upon 
whom it has been wrought, and by whose acceptance it has been made 
effective. The substance of the thing wrought and the methods by which 
its aceptance is secured, are the product of personal character, which will 
stand or fall with them ; it is the tree of which they are the fruit. And one 
cannot shirk responsibility by pleading that he is the representative of 
others, any more than he can by pleading that a given act was done in a 
corporate and not in a personal capacity. We assume éll the responsi- 
bility for that which we choose to indorse and to represent ; and there are 
no acts but personal ones. But however an agent may seek to cast upon 
his principal all responsibility for results, whether those inherent in the 
thing itself or those dependent on administration, and much as he must 
necessarily leave to be considered and done and borne by him, there is 
no question that the acts done and the methods pursued by the agent in 
his own province and department of work are the product of his own 
heart and mind, and that all the responsibility for them is upon himself. 
Here he can find no scapegoat. ; 

It seems of necessity that the inflence of such an association as this, 
sincerely conceived and loyally sustained, should be a controlling one in 
many most important respects. You compete upon the same men; you 
are rivals, not only for their business, but for that personal confidence and 
regard which is the basis of a lasting clientage and possesses a distinct 
and peculiar value. You wish to succeed in the eyes of him whose 
confidence and good will you seek; and you feel a failure to be, ina 
sense, a personal discredit. By working upon the same men you come 
to know each others’ methods, which means that each of you knows just 
what sort of man every other of you is, and what his work is. That men 
who hold such relations to each other, not only in doing work generically 
similar, but in following, watching, knowing and striving against each 
other, should come together to discuss their work freely and fairly, and 
to cultivate personal acquaintance, promote fellowship and follow after 
courtesy, gives some promise that -they will be instructive, quickening, 
softening and restraining to each other, perhaps in spite of themselves. 
And I need not stop to point out how all this is needed ; but one cf the 
matters involved is my main thought to-night. 

There is one feature in competition among agents that probably origin- 
ated among themselves, is ostensibly confined among themselves, how- 
ever it has been winked at or even secretly fostered by some of the 
companies, and pertains peculiarly to their work. It is of great import- 
ance to you, because it already largely controls competition, and will, if 
not wholly stopped, do so foratime yet morecompletely. It is of greater 
importance to your policyholders, because it isa serious and growing 
element in the cost of their insurance. And its greatest importance is 
that it is a distinct and growing menace to that integrity of administration 
upon which the credit, and, therefore, the usefulness, of life insurance 
depend. And it is a matter which must be cured through agents, if not 
wholly by them; and they must bear no small part in the consequences 
of whatever course may be taken in regard to it. I refer to the practice 
of giving away commissions to new insurers to induce them to insure 
in a given company. 

A glance at the genesis of this practice will not be uninstructive. 
There have always been these two main points of practical difficulty to 
an agent in seeking insurers—one, the fact that pure life insurance calls 
upon a man to devote so much of his money, hardly earned perhaps, to 
a purpose in which he is to have no portion except that of provider. 
Various are the schemes used to give him a contingent personal interest 
in the fund provided by his premiums, so as to save the time and labor 
necessary to educate him up to doing his duty, because it is duty and a 
loving duty ; though these schemes are really far more costly than simple 
insurance is with the personal benefit secured in some other way. No 
man can afford to pay life insurance expenses on a fund which is for him- 
self. They can be legitimately incurred only for that indemnity for his 
family or creditors which they need on the instant, and which he cannot 
otherwise provide, and which he is bound to provide. Whatever he 
needs for himself can be more cheaply provided in some other way. 

And the other point is the fact that the annual premium for a really 
adequate amount of insurance is a considerable sum, a really serious 
outgo to perhaps a majority of insurers, certainly to those most needinz 





insurance, And here again there has been, on the part of both compa- 
nies and agents, a constant shirking of the real needs of the situation, to 
wit, a constant and thorough instruction of the public in the propriety 
and absolute necessity of the usual scales of premium; and there has 
been a constant attempt to minimize them to the utmost in the eyes of the 
persons solicited to pay them. In the days of high interest and the com- 
plete forfeiture of all the premiums that had been paid on a lapsing 
policy, the half-note plan and the expectation of large dividends were 
very successfully used for that purpose. With the changed circumstances 
that have impaired the usefulness of the one and the attractiveness of the 
other, we have a rather general attempt on the part of the companies to 
minimize the apparent price uf insurance by schemes of which the esti- 
mated results are so stated as to be apparently of a magnitude out of all 
proportion to the premiums nominally charged ; and an attempt on the 
part of agents to still further minimize by *‘ throwing off” a part of the 
first premium, which part is supposed to come out of the agent’s commis- 
sion, which is also supposed to be his living. 

As to these attempts by the companies, I have, in this presence, only 
to repeat that an agent takes full responsibility for all the results of that 
which he chooses to indorse and represent and urges men to take. If 
there be in any of these various schemes any element of speculation 
whereby some must suffer or are expected to suffer, he is responsible for 
that loss into the hazard of which he leads them. 

As to the matter of ‘‘ throwing off” commissions in order to induce a 
man to insure by making his first payment seem small, and smaller in 
one company than in some other, there are some things which cannot be 
too soon nor too seriously considered by agents, for it is a matter which 
from almost insensible beginnings has assumed great magnitude, and 
which will destroy the business unless it is stopped. 

And I would say of it in the first place that it is a piece of dishonesty 
to the policynolders of a company, for whose sole use and benefit a com- 
pany ought to exist. Every dollar expended for any purpose by any 
company comes only out of its policyholders, and may not therefore be 
rightfully expended except they receive a just and true equivalent. It is 
right that their premiums should be assessed a proper commission to pay 
good and suitable men a proper compensation for thei time and services, 
That commission represents the prop:r cost of business, and needs no 
defense. But that which they are assessed over and above the agent’s 
real compensation in order to put a sum into his hands to bid for busi- 
ness, to buy insurers by selling insurance at a discount, which the old 
members have to pay, is just so much an addition to the proper cost with- 
out benefit to them ; it comes out of their premiums, for it just so much 
reduces their dividends; it is done under the guise of commission to 
agents ; but it compensates no service ; it is an excessive expenditure in 
a false name, for which the policyholders receive no equivalent. It 
simply and only makes the cost of their insurance just so much exceed 
the proper and necessary cost. If it were charged up against the divi- 
dends of the man who gets it from the agent, it would be less objection- 
able ; but that would neutralize the benefit of the practice and destroy its 
power; so the excessive charge is spread over the whole membership, 
and the man who actually pays but a small fraction of his first premium 
gets as large a dividend as he who has paid it in full. 

And in the second place, with this, as with every other false method, 
there is no constitutional limit, no logical, natural or even necessary 
stopping place short of bankruptcy. A commission which pays for an 
agent’s labor is grounded in a fixed and self-limiting principle; buta 
margin which is to be used in bidding has no limit save in the caprice of 
the market. The question is, for how much will the man sell you his 
application, and which of you will pay the price: and for him it is, which 
will pay the highest price? It is one of the open secrets that there are 
now many cases where the question of who gets the application is not 
one of plans or of merit, but who ‘‘ throws off” most; that already, in 
many cases, between what the agent gets for himself and what he ‘‘ throws 
off,” the company gets little, and perhaps nothing, for carrying the risk 
the first year; that in some companies practically the whole of the first 
premium is to be used, if need be, to fight for business. And this has 
come through this competition by bidding. But there is nothing to stop 
it even at that point. If the principle of proper cost or the real value of 
new business had been consulted at all, this condition would never have 
been reached. But as it has been only a question of what would get 
business as against others trying to get it in the same way, there is no 
reason why the practice should stop at first premiums, nor why it should 
not extend to renewal premiums—as in some cases it certainly has done 
—and increase until it absorbs all their margin for surplus. In other 
words, this practice is a direct and necessary menace to future solvency, 
without a single inhering principle to limit or govern its action. 

And it puts the agent in a position that ought to be intolerable to hon- 
orable men. It must be true, that he does not, in certain companies, lose 
what he throws off; that his company furnishes, beside, a commission 
sufficient for his living which he must have either by allowance or embez- 
zlement. But he professes to be giving away his commissions which 
ought to be his honest living. It is a humiliation if it be true; itisa 
self-inflicted disgrace if it be not true. 

And it puts the companies in the position of asking more than they 
need orexpect to get; of making a price to dicker on; as if the price of 
insurance were not grounded in certain known and unalterable things 
which are vital to the ability of the companies to fulfill their contracts ; as 
if the most important contract a man can make were only worthy to be 
haggled over; as if the most solemn trust a corporation can undertake 
were only worthy to be scrambled for ; or as if the necessities of the sell- 
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ers of insurance or the overloaded state of the market made it proper to 
sell insurance at a discount taken out of the old members through their 
dividends. 

It is of the highest significance—though I have nowhere seen it re- 
marked—that along with this practice there have sprung up new schemes 
which profess to offer peculiar benefits in certain cases, but which are, in 
some instances, accompanied by increased rates, and all of which possess 
features expected to furnish a very large margin of surplus held and to 
be accounted for under conditions which offer the widest facility of appli- 
cation of expenses. There is every evidence, except the open avowal of 
the fact, that in some quarters the business is being recast solely on the 
theory of increased expense allowances in one form or another, and 
mainly, if not entirely, to meet the exigencies growing out of the increased 
commissions necessary to sustain this competition by ‘‘ throwing off.” 
There is no other significance to the known facts. 

By the fall in late years in the rate of interest, greatly reducing the divi- 
dends that life companies can earn, the actual cost of life insurance to 
members has been inevitably increased, on the average fully ten percent. 
But while all other commodities hold their place in the market only by a 
reduced cost through greater economy, it would seem that in the minds of 
some of the boards of direction and official management, life insurance is 
to hold its way by an increase of the actual expenses, concealed in part by 
‘* throwing off” on the first premium, and on others if need be; and still 
further veiled by the postponement of dividends for periods of years, in 
the hope of casting a disproportionate part of the greater cost upon these 
who have to lapse their policies during those periods, That present suc- 
cess in selling insurance is attained through these measures, we all 
know;; that it will continue for a time, no one can doubt who knows the 
ignorances and infirmities of human nature, But it is ours to look at the 
facts, and to consider faithfully whither they lead. And it is ours to re- 
member that to-morrow is as certain as to-day ; and that even if we do not 
live to see it, our responsibility will remain for that harvest of to-morrow 
which we have sown to-day. The world will learn at Jast what all these 
things cost. And if this form of competition goes on, the cost of insur- 
ance in those companies which allow it is going to be made intolerable for 
all except those who can afford a speculation. They will be compelled— 
they already are compelled—to occupy themselves with plans that can be 
used only by the wealthy ; and to leave simple life insurance for those 
whose only use of it is in the needed family protection, to those companies 
that will base their commissions only upon the value of proper men and 
the value of new business for insurance purposes unly, and not on its 
value as furnishing the materials fora speculation. But even in that 
point of view we may well wonder where this thing may end. 

The most superficial forecast of the matter ought to have fully prepared 
agents for what is being experienced, that business bought in this way is 
not likely to stay well. It is not a method likely to inspire confidence in 
the future of his company in the man who insures it only because he 
thinks he is getting his insurance there for a year or more at a good deal less 
than cost ; and the man who takes a policy this year because he gets it 
for a fraction of its cost, is very likely to put himself up to be bid for next 
year by the men who didn’t bid high enough this; and so in like fashion 
so long as he remains a good risk. It comes cheaper to him than so-called 
insurance by the assessment plan. He cannot afford to renew his policies 
while he can get new ones each year so much cheaper, unless renewal 
commissions are also freely ‘thrown off” and very largely increased for 
that very purpose. 

The practice is a false stimulant to business; the ‘‘ boom” it produces 
is spurious ; in final resu!ts it behooves all concerned to most attentively 
consider. 

I have spoken to you of this matter because some two years ago I 
addressed an urgent appeal regarding it to each life insurance company 
in the country. Except in a few instances, its reception was very dis- 
couraging. It is ignored by the companies as non-existent, or a merely 
occasional act of over-zeal on the part of some hotly pursuing agent ; 
while it is, in fact, one of the most striking features of a situation full of 
grave questions of future experience. It isa matter for your especiai 
thought ; for it is revolutionary of the basis and value of an agency busi- 
ness, It strikes at the very foundation of an agency business built up to 
stay, on the only legitimate and enduring basis of a well grounded con- 
fidence and a sober, purposeful undertaking by insurers on rignt con- 
siderations. It substitutes therefor a hot chase for business at an in- 
creasing pace which will exhaust the winner. Your true interest looks to 
a lifetime of work and of result ; this practice is only for to-day, reckless 
of what may come after. The influence of agents ina matter so vitally 
affecting their own interests fora lifetime, and those of their clients on 
which their own are finally based, ought to be wholly conservative, and 
it ought to be very powerful with their companies to promote conservative 
measures. It certainly has been very powerful in some instances for 
measures the reverse of conservative. 

The work which has so far been done by agents in building up this 
great present structure of life insurance is, in perhaps its greater part, 
entitled to all praise. We all of us, no doubt, know men whose work as 
agents has been a pure beneficence to their communities. Many homes 
have been blessed and none have suffered through what they have 
wrought in faithful industry, in simple honesty, and ina spirit of wise 
helpfulness ; a work which gives life insurance its place to-day, and its 
standing ground for the future. But, to my apprehension, we may not 
just now most wisely or profitably turn our eyes backward in any proud 
review, but forward with an unflinching look at the facts and their neces- 
sary tendencies, their inevitable outcome. Our best employment here is 





not an applause and congratulation, but in sober inquiry with a full sense 
of the enormous responsibility entailed by the existence and peculiar 
character of this great structure for social uses which we have built and 
are building. 

And one of the controlling questions for the future is this: Will the 
agents of American life insurance companies recognize the fact, with all 
that belongs to it, that the sole reason of their official existence is the 
blessing of their several communities in the well being of their homes: 
and will they govern themselves, in respect of their personal interests 
growing out of their function, by considerations of the moment only, or 
by those of lasting dignity and value? Will they be, through reasonable 
moderation and zealous faithfulness, true builders for all time, or 
through unreckoning, eager haste, be, in the end, destroyers? : 





The Republic Life in Court. 


JupcE Bacsy has put on hearing at Chicago what promises to be a very 
long and tedious suit. It is the case of Samuel D. Ward, receiver of the 
Republic Life Insurance Company, against S. M. Nickerson, president of 
the First National Bank, J. Alder Ellis and Emerson W. Peet, directors 
in the Republic Life Insurance Company, to recover $28,000 with interest 
from October 30, 1876. This sum, which would amount to $35,000, 
Messrs. Nickerson, Ellis and Peet are alleged by the receiver to have 
paid out of the treasury of the Republic Life Insurance Company as its 
finance committee October 30, 1876, to J. V. Farwell, ostensibly for Mr, 
Farwell’s salary as president of the Republic Company for six years end- 
ing October 30, 1876, but in reality for stock in the company conveyed by 
Mr. Farwell to them. Mr. Farwell, who is a defendant to the suit, has 
filed an answer, in which he denies that he received the sum as compen. 
sation for his services, or, in fact, that he received any remuneration at 
all, or that he received the money for stock in the Republic Company, 
He says that he did dispose of some stock in the company, but this was 
in the spring of 1876, long before the books show that the $28,000 was 
paid out. The suit revives the history of the Republic Life, which was 
wound up May 25, 1877, on complaint of Auditor Thomas B. Needles, on 
the representation that the company could not pay its policies. There is 
an imposing array of counsel in the case, Messrs. Nickerson, Peet and 
Ellis being represented by Messrs. Goudy, Peckham and Montgomery, 
the receiver by Messrs. Hutchinson and John N. Jewett, and John V 
Farwell by George F. Westover. 





Death of Uriah S. Gilbert. 


A TELEGRAM from San Francisco on the 24th instant announced the death 
by apoplexy of Uriah S. Gilbert, manager of the United States branch of 
the Sun Fire Office of London. Mr. Gilbert went out to the Pacific Coast 
a few weeks ago upon the company’s business, and his death was entirely 
unsuspected by his friends, though his health had not been good for some 
time. He was born in Oswego county, N. Y., and was, at the time of 
his death, about fifty-two years of age. Theearlier years of his business 
career were spent in Michigan, where he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness; but in 1873 he removed to Watertown, N. Y., becoming assistant 
secretary of the Watertown Fire Insurance Company. With this com- 
pany he remained until 1882, at which time he held the office of vice- 
president, when the Sun Fire Office, having concluded to enter the 
United States, appointed him manager of its United States branch, and 
the Watertown Fire went out of business, the Sun reinsuring its risks. 
Since that time Mr. Gilbert has labored indefatigably in the interests of 
his company, and has traveled much and become widely known among 
insurance men. He was married to a Jefferson county lady, was a large 
stockholder and a director of the Agricultural Insurance Company of 
Watertown, and that place always remained his home and business head- 
quarters, 

Mr. Gilbert was a man of great energy and sound business judgment, 
as well as genial manners, and was thoroughly respected and liked by 
business and personal friends. He leaves a wife and two children. 

We find the following relative to the death of Mr. Gilbert in The Times 
of Watertown : 

Mr. Gilbert occupied such a place in the business and social and 
church life of the community, that his death was a personal calamity to 
many. His business was such that he was known in all the States of 
the Union, and his loss will be felt across the Atlantic, where is the home 


office of the insurance company by which he was employed. 
Mr. Gilbert was born in the town of Orwell, Oswego county, January 
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29, 1835. * %* * In the fall of 1873 he came to Watertown, was 
soon alterwards chosen vice-president of the Watertown Fire Insurance 
Company, and was for several years actively engaged in its management, 
and until its business was purchased by the Sun Fire Office of London. 
When this transfer was made, Mr. Gilbert was appointed United States 
manager of the Sun Fire Office, a position he filled with marked ability 
and success till his death. 

It is not too much to say that there are few men who could have done 
so much and done so well for a foreign company throughout the States of 
tae Union as he has been able to do. In this work he has had to an 
almost unlimited degree the confidence of the home office in London, the 
esteem and love of his associates in the office here, the respect and sym- 
pathy of the insurance men of the country and the highest regard of our 
community. * * * Mr, Gilbert was a genial man. He won the 
hearts of those with whom he came in contact, and made less enemies than 
most men make if we consider the many with whom he dealt and the 
power that was put in his hands through the office he held. In social life 
he was beloved, and a better husband and father never lived. Not only 
the church of which he was a member can testify to this, but other insti- 
tutions, and many of the poor of the city can speak to the praise of his 
generosity. One who has known him for many years says: “ He was the 
most thoroughly unselfish mao Lever knew.” His thoughtfulness for 
others was a very marked trait of his character. He always gave the first 
thought to others, and was far more anxious for his family and friends 
than for himself, 

His self-control was remarkable. Few people ever saw him when his 
temper seemed to be ruffled, though many have seen him in circumstances 
that would greatly provoke the most of people. 





Success of Life Insurance in Mexico. 


WHEN it was first proposed to introduce the modern system of life insur- 
ance into Spanish-American countries, many were the arguments em- 
ployed to show that, however successful the system might be in the 
United States, England, France and Germany, it would not meet with 
acceptance among Mexicans, Cubans and others of kindred nationality. 
It was urged that the people of Southern lands were not so provident and 
careful of the future as the inhabitants of colder regions where the stern 
requirements of a rigorous climate serve to educate men to forethought. 
It was said that in Spanish-America the universal credit system of doing 
business was so deeply ingrown in the very nature of the peop!e and so 
deeply impianted in their business customs that the prompt payments 
essential to the very existence of life insurance could not be enforced in 
practice. One of the most eminent American representatives of the great 
life insurance interest in the neighboring Republic visited this country, 
and, giving credence to the tales of the people whom he met, went home 
deeply impressed with the impossibility of doing a safe business here. 
Not only in the United States but in England was his dictum regarded 
as a final settlement of the question of the feasibility of planting life in- 
surance here. But there were some who doubted, among them a few 
energetic men who had, themselves, surveyed the ground and studied 
business and social conditions here. 

The reply which they made to the assertion, that the establishment of 
the great principle of insurance here was impossible, was to establish it. 
To-day we have to chronicle the opening of the first building owned by a 
life insurance company in this country; in fact, the only building so 
owned in Spanish-America, as far as our knowledge extends. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York is the successful company 
to which we have reference ; its present elegant edifice, the finest busi- 
ness building here, is an evidence of the success it has achieved. Under 
the sagacious management of D. Montes de Oca and A. T. Crocker dur- 
ing the last four years, the writing of policies has been extended over the 
entire Republic, and there is probably not a single State where the 
policies of the Equitable are not held by merchants, manufacturers and 
hacendados. To accomplish. this great result of broadening the base of 
the Equitable’s business in this country—as has been done by its man- 
agers during the last four years—has required indefatigable energy and 
close application ; difficulties which insurance company managers in the 
United States and Europe cannot well imagine have had to be overcome ; 
the whole body of policyholders have had to be brought into acquiescence 
to the vitally essential principle of prompt payment of premiums without 
which it is impossible to maintain the business, and this promptitude in 
payment, which is not in accordance with the easygoing business customs 
of the country, has been a very hard matter to make customary and 
acceptable to the large body of policyholders. 

The fundamental principles of life insurance have had to be made 
familiar to the class from whom business might properly be expected ; in 
fact, the Equitable managers have had, as it were, to build not only their 
business, but to create the very foundation upon which it rests. Not 
only have they done all this, but they have, by the exercise of great tact 
and skill, allied their company’s interests to the entire social fabric of the 
country. The chief execucive of the Republic is the president of the 
board of local managers, and many of the leading statesmen, Governors 
of States and chiefs of the army are among the policyholders. The con- 
nections of the company with the ecclesiastical power are strong, and, in 
fact, it may be said, without exaggeration, that the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society is now permanently and indissolubly identified with every 
Mexican business and social interest. It is difficult to imagine any 





political or social overturn that would destroy the business of the com- 
pany in this country, fur it is linked to the interests and affections of a 
vast number of families, and is non-political and universal in its alli- 
ances. The managers of the company have made an excellent record for 
integrity and energy, and the Mexican public has them to thank, in great 
measure, for the successful ingrafting of the beneficent principles of life 


insurance upon the business institutions of the country.—Mexican - 


Financier, November 6. 





Prof. Newberry on Earthquakes. 

DuRING the past two weeks Charleston has been quite exempt from earth- 
quakes. After the catastrophe of August 31, there was a recurrence of 
mild shocks at short intervals. The frequency, if not the severity, of 
these, caused many persons to fear that the city would henceforth be 
peculiarly liable to such misfortunes, Such a belief, if it had any good 
foundation in fact, must operate discouragingly upon those who have 
property or business interests in Charleston, Most of her enterprising 
citizens have a blind faith that they will not again be seriously shaken. 
When a fortnight passes without a perceptible shock they feel strongly 
confirmed in that view. And they are right. Every day, every week, 
every month that elapses unmarked by tremors of the earth at Charleston 
is a reason for the hope that she is henceforth no more exposed to de- 
structive earthquakes than any other city in the United States. Such is 
the conclusion that may fairly be drawn from the careful and matured 
opinion now given by Professor J. S. Newberry on the subject in the last 
issue of The School of Mines Quarterly. His eminent attainments in 
geology, and his habitual caution as observer, thinker and writer, entitle 
his opinion to much weight. It ought to go far to reassure the Charles- 
ton people. 

Professor Newberry holds the view that an earthquake is a movement 
caused by the shrinkage of the heated interior of the earth, and the con- 
sequent crushing together and displacement of the rigid exterior or crust, 
as the latter accommodates its shape to the contracted or shrunken 
interior. The contracting or shrinking which causes all the trouble is 
occasioned by the loss of internal heat. This proposition is not a novel 
one. Many geologists have defended it. But Professor Newberry 
adduces new facts to prove the theory. He refers to recent deep well 
borings in America and to late experiments in mines here and abroad, to 
show that the temperature of the earth increases, say, about one degree F, 
for every fifty feet of descent, except, of course, in volcanic districts, 
where the internal fires are near the surface. At this rate of increase the 
temperature fifty miles down would be high enough to melt all known 
substances. A thickness of fifty miles is, therefore, all that could be 
assigned to a crust, below which everything is in a molten state. This 
crust is only the cooled shell of the earth. It has parted with its inherent 
heat. Having become solid it no longer shrinks. But as it is a con- 
ductor of heat, it facilitates the escape of that of the molten interior. The 
process of shrinkage is continuous dowa there in consequence of this 
steady loss of heat. Meanwhile the earth’s crust cannot adapt itself every 
moment to the varying volume of the contracting interior, the masses 
above being too rigid and resistant. A strain is induced which continues 
increasingly to a point where the crust must give way in a ‘*‘ par>xysm.” 
The surface rocks are in the act crushed together and displaced. This is 
what we call an earthquake, And these disturbances do not cease until 
the crust has effectually accommodated itself to the contracting nucleus 
of the earth beneath it. 

Professor Newberry has taken his time in noting and comparing all the 
phenomena of the earthquake in and about Charleston. As he arrays 
them they strikingly confirm his theory. He is enabled further to say 
that the seat of the trouble—where the crushing and displacement of the 
materials of the crust were most active—is at a depth of 10,000 or 20,000 
feet only, not immediately under but west of the city, and in a line 
parallel with the Alleghany mountains. This depth is less than that 
assigned as the focus of action in some earthquakes, But it does not 
widely disagree with the conclusions of Mallet—a distinguished authority 
on the subject—who maintains that the maximum depth of earthquakes 
is eight and one-half geographical miles and the minimum two and three. 
quarter miles. 

Every fact that tends to confirm this theory of earthquakes—which now 
receives its ablest defense from Professor Newberry—affords increased 
warrant for the hope that Charleston will not suffer a repetition of her 
terrible calamity. For when the crust has once adjusted itself to the 
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new conditions of the molten interior, then it is ¢¢rra firma for an un- 
known future. Centuries may roll by before it is again strained and dis- 
placed. Next time the shrinkage and collapse may occur hundreds of 
miles from Charleston, The city may never again know an earthquake. 
One hundred and thirty years ago Lisbon was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake more afflictive than that which visited Charleston, because it 
was followed by a tidal wave. This is Lisbon’s only calamity of the kind 
in all her history, and there is no reason to fear that it will be repeated 
there. And we trust the same is true of Charleston. Professor New- 
berry’s views go far to justify that hope. 





Boston on the New York Compact. 


THE New York compact and its ten per cent brokerage provisions exist 
in name rather than in fact. A prominent fire underwriter doing cuite a 
large New York business, stated a few days ago that his last month’s 
business had cost him six per cent more thanit ever had before. Like 
everyone else, he was obliged to employ ‘‘ solicitors” or get left behind 
in the race for premiums. 

The officers having the management of the compact are doing their 
utmost to derive substantial fruits from its practical operation, but it is 
acknowledged by all that important modifications must be made in its 
provisions. It looks now as if the ten per cent brokerage plan were to be 
succeeded by an advance to fifteen per cent, and as though other amend- 
ments would be made before January I. 

Instead of starting at once upon a full-fledged plan that was nearer the 
millenium by a number of years than is the underwriting practice of the 
country, and particularly of New York, better results might have been 
attained if a simple agreement to stop rate cutting had been made, and a 
compact gradually built up upon that solid and honest foundation. Of 
course Boston will take no steps until this movement of evolution back- 
wards is over.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston, 





A Big Blaze at Duluth, 
THE most destructive fire which has ever happened at Duluth, Minn., 
broke out last Saturday evening in elevator QO, in the eastern part of the 
town, spreading, despite the efforts of the fire department, to elevator A 
and a row of nine frame buildings, all of which were destroyed. 

The fire is supposed to have been caused by the friction of some parts 
of the machinery. When it started there were in elevator Q four men. 
Watchman Charles Moore, after being badly burned, jumped from the 
cupola to the ground, eighty feet below, and was killed ; Foreman 
Edward Lee and a man named Laroche lost their lives in the flames ; the 
fourth man escaped. 

Elevator Q was built about two years ago by the Duluth and Western 
Elevator Company, and cost, with its recently constructed annex, about 
$130,000. Elevator A was owned by the Union Improvement and Elevator 
Company, and was valued at $125,000. The burned buildings contained 
about 880,000 bushels of grain, valued at $585,000, the salvage on which 
may be about ten percent. The total loss by the fire is reported as about 
$630,000, distributed as follows: Elevator A, building, $87,750; con- 
tents, $274,750. Elevator OQ, building and annex, $100,000 ; contents, 
$152,100 ; other buildings, $15,000. The elevators and grain are reported 
as insured to the amount of $613,600. 





A Nine-Years’ Insurance Case Ended. 


One of the hardest legal fights on record to set aside the award of a com- 
mittee of insurance appraisers, and collect an excessive claim from the 
companies, has just been ended by a settlement upon the basis origin- 
ally recommended by the appraisers. The suit was begun nearly nine 
years ago by J. H. Bufford’s Sons uf Boston, and grew out of a fire which 
happened in February, 1878. There were originally forty-one companies 
interested in the case, and its history in brief is as follows: 

On February 3, 1878, a fire occurred on the premises of J. H. Bufford’s 
Sons lithographic establishment, No. 147 Franklin street, Boston. The 
property on which the damage was claimed consisted principally of 
lithographic stones and zioc plates, with the drawings and engravings 
thereon, in addition to which there was a small loss on stock and fixtures. 
The companies interested appointed as an adjustment committee L. D. 
Smith, Wiiliam R. Gray and Milton Clark—the latter of whom was pre- 
vented by business changes from ever serving. The other two gentlemen 
have, therefore, borne the heat and burden of the eight years’ contest. 








The assured presented a claim for $31,685. An appraisal was demanded 
and agreed upon in regular form, which resulted in an award, made on 
February 21, 1878, of $4,268.50 as the aggregate loss, instead of $31,685, 
as claimed by the assured. No objection was made when the award was 
declared ; but on the following day the insured gave notice that they 
refused to accept the award, and on March 30, presented proofs of loss, 
claiming $20,717.18, a reduction of $10,967.82 from their original claim, 
but still nearly five times the amount of the appraisers’ award, by which 
they agreed to be bound—one of the two appraisers being of their own 
selection. This raised the vital question as to the binding value of an 
appraisal called for by the insurance contract and mutually agreed to by 
both parties—that is, whether it should be binding upon the assured only 
at their own pleasure, The companies made a stand against this repudia- 
tion of the appraisal agreement, as also against the payment of the excess. 
ive claim above actual loss sustained. But at the same time they all 
made a legal tender of the amount named by the appraisers, which was 
refused by the claimants and suit begun. When the suit began in Octo. 
ber, 1878, judgment was cffered on the part of each company for its pro 
vata proportion of the amount awarded by the appraisers. This was de- 
clined, and so, by agreement of counsel, all the cases, thirty-seven in 
number, were sent to E. H. Bennett as auditor. Then begana succession 
of hearings, investigations, takings of testimony in other States, etc, 
This was a serious, intricate and expensive business, and, in the end, 
raised the question whether the auditor would find himself able to report 
a finding even as great as the sum originally tendered the assured. An 
answer to this question was, however, avoided, by the plaintiffs, on or 
about November 1, 1886, coming to the companies’ counsel and asking to 
be allowed to accept the sum offered in judgment on October 26, 1878— 
about eight years before. As the companies had been ready, all these 
years, to settle on this basis, this request was complied with, and so the 
case was brought to a conclusion which, as far as the assured are con- 
cerned, might just as well have been finally reached eight years ago, and 
without the menace or attempt at litigation. Much praise (and something 
more practical) is justly due to the adjustment committee whose ardu- 
ous and intelligent labor has at length been completed. 





M. Pasteur on His Experiments. 


M. PASTEUR, in a paper read on November 2 to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, states that the number of patients inoculated for hydrophobia 
up to October 31 has been 2490, of whom 1726 were French, tgt Russians, 
165 Italians, 107 Spaniards, 80 English, 57 Belgians, 52 Austrians, 25 
Portugese, 22 Roumanians, 18 Americans, 14 Dutch, 10 Greeks, g Ger- 
mans, 7 Turks, 3 Brazilians, 2 Swiss and 2 Hindoos, Of the 1726 French 
patients, 10 died, 6 of these being children. Although very few persons 
bitten this year in France can have kept away from the laboratory, there 
have been to his knowledge 17 deaths among this small minority. While, 
moreover, the deaths in Paris hospitals from hydrophobia have, in five 
years, numbered 60, and while last year there were 21, there have this 
year been only 2, both not inoculated, besides a third not treated with 
sufficient intensity. M. Pasteur has also, The Times correspondent states, 
made experiments on dogs with a view to showing that, after inoculating 
them with hydrophobia by trepanning, vaccination with the preventive 
marrow secures them immunity from the malady. 





The Actual Cost of Life Insurance. 


From the date of their organization, thirty-three American life companies 
have received in premiums $1,331,685,936, while their total payments to 
policyholders footed up $999,204,954. and their admitted assets on the 
first of January last were $535,779,505; in other words, the companies 
have paid out and accumulated fur future payments $203,298,523 more 
than their total premium receipts, Practically all this gain has been made 
from the interest earnings of the money received, in addition to paying 
the entire expenses of conducting the business. The policyholders of 
these companies have already received or will receive back $200,000,000 
in excess of all their payments. 

Now, no co-operative institution that has been organized in this country, 
however extravagant its promises, has ever pretended to be able to pay 
back to the members $1 more than was collected from them. The impos- 
sibility of accomplishing such a feat is so obvious to all that the organi- 
zation which pretended to do it would only advertise its own mendacity. 
The importance of the figures lies in this: Thatthey dispose once forall 
of the question whether co-operativism can be made as cheap as regulaf 
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life insurance. The policyholders have realized sixteen per cent over 
and above their cash payments. The statement seems incredible until it 
js remembered that $1 at compound interest is doubled in about sixteen 

ears. These figures do not arise from the specially favorable experience 
of a few of the larger or older institutions. The statement applies to the 
great majority of the individual companies on the list, that the assets and 
past payments are in excess of the premium receipts. Because a co-op- 
erative member escapes with light assessments during the first few years, 
he thinks he has obtained his insurance at a cheap rate, until he discovers 
that the butt-end of his payments comes just when he is beginning to feel 
his strength diminish. The relative cheapness of the two plans is so 
glaringly manifest that the wayfaring man, though a co-operative fool, 
need not err.— 7vavelers’ Record. 





Risks of Electric Lighting. 


Ir is well known that a considerable number of fires are always occurring 
the causes of which are attributable to electricity in various ways. In a 
few cases where electricity was clearly the origin indicated we have made 
inquiries, and are surprised to find that the damage resulting was greater 
than might ordinarily be expected from this cause. A further result of 
our inquiries was that fires had occurred in connection with electric light 
apparatus, the causes of which were either not reported or were entered 
under that comprehensive and often misleading heading, ‘‘ Unknown.” 
It is believed that the recent fire at Paddington Station originated ina 
defect of the electric light apparatus there, but the cause was reported as 
‘“‘unknown.” The truth is that efforts are being made on the part of elec- 
tric light companies and others interested to have the causes of all such 
fires kept dark from the public. The reason for this is quite intelligible ; 
but, from the fire underwriter’s point of view, it presents an aspect of the 
question not altogether satisfactory. A similar reticence has been main- 
tained on the other side of the Atlantic, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance, we believe, that so little is yet known generally regarding electri- 
cal fire risk and that so little has teen said and written about it. 

A great deal has no doubt been written in the past fifty years regarding 
the nature and operation of electricity, but these writings and the deduc- 
tions therefrom have been based mainly on laboratory and other experi- 
ments conducted within small limits and readily controllable by the 
experimentalists. The laws of electrical action have no doubt been long 
ago well defined and are now fairly well known ard understood by edu- 
cated men, But it is with elec'ricity as it has been found in other depart- 
ments of science, that laws and principles deduced from experiments and 
mathematical reasoning are found to suffer great modifications when put 
to wide application by the development of industrial art. This may be 
understood on considering the immense difference between the fire risk 
of laboratory experiments and that involved in the high potentiality re- 
quired, say, in connection with the arc light. All needful precautions 
have been enjoined by the fire offices—zvide Phoenix Fire office rules—but 
since the first publication of these rules in 1882 revisions and additions 
to them have been found necessary, embodying additional precautions to 
be observed in accordance with the new and various experience gained 
from the public use of the light. Electricity in the form of lightning and 
when acting destructively is well known to be extremely erratic, and the 
same characteristic is observable regarding it when applied to electric 
lighting, and a fire originates therefrom. Indeed, its action is hardly in two 
cases precisely alike, so that the line which damage may take in case of 
any fire and the extent of it are extremely problematical ; so erratic is the 
course often pursued that all rules to some extent are set at defiance. It 
is for this and other reasons that we have said that the whole subject 1s 
important, and that great care should be exercised in the acceptance of 
risks where the electric light is used—or adds to risk in contiguity—to 
see that it is fitted up to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

There is another element which, in latter years especially, is being added 
to the risk from electric light installations, namely, that arising from im- 
perfect or unskilled workmanship. In the first years of the electric light, 
when the whole arrangements were in the hands of the companies, both 
for supply and fitting of installations, the workmanship and materials 
were generally of fair quality and in accordance with the requirements of 
the science. Latterly, however, a division of labor in execution of con- 
tracts has become more general, with the consequence—particularly where 
undercutting has been allowed—that inferior workmanship and materials 
have been supplied, and with an utter disregard of the fire risk involved 
therein, Indeed, in several cases the materials supplied have been such 
that one would imagine they had been purposely arranged so as to invite 
a conflagration at an early date after completion of fitting. This has been 
exemplified at a number of recent fires, and altogether presents perhaps 
the more serious aspect at the moment of electrical fire risk.— Zhe Finance 
Chronicle. 





Destructive Fire at Boston. 


On the morning of November 28 fire broke out on the first floor of the 
three-story frame building of the Lockwood Manufacturing Company, 
Sumner street, East Boston, which was entirely consumed with its valu- 
able contents, consisting chiefly of machinery. The fire also spread to 





the adjoining spar shed and frame building owned by Henry Pigeon, 
which were slightly damaged. The total loss is roughly estimated at 
$170,000, The Lockwood Company was insured as follows : 





















| 
Name or Company, | Building. Contents, 

Insurance Company of North America..........+.+++- $500 J 
London and + + aaaaeteanstneaen eet eimai 500 S4.s00 
Home of New York............ 0seeeses ceveecesséoes 500 4,500 
Rees phenceornhhene os EEN ORT Ee i 500 4,500 
DR inc csserdeshossgswae sccccccce Ocecrescevessoseesses 250 2,250 
Merchants of New Jersey......cesecsessseceesceceees 250 2,250 
Equitable.......- PPTTTTT Tite COSer cer ossseowseesecess 250 2,250 
Mercantile of New Vork........+eseeeeeececeeeeereees 250 2,250 
American of New Jersey........cscscccccecsesseesees 250 2,250 
American of New York........ ptbdinneenaveresees 250 2,250 
PRC cos veseccecsscces Secedecvecvensocesooeseucsons | 250 2,250 
Boatmans..........+. eowdeserwveseoes SSsovesesces west 250 2,250 
Prescolt.....0.0000 000% Covccceccccscocs eoccccscccesccceses 250 2,250 
Fire Insurance Association of England...... eeceseces 250 2,250 
Cher 68 LORRIR oc ossccccccccsseccee Obveestrovcees osee 250 2,250 
Providence-Washington ..........+-seeeeeeeeceeeeeeee 250 2,250 
New Hampshire...... ER RS ee ee 250 2,250 
OSE 3 OC a err rere rs rt 250 2,250 
North British and Mercantile............---+++++++-+- 250 2,250 
Connecticut.....-....--0+-- oeseenererecscersesssecese 250 2,250 
CSCW, ccceve op nsedersecesvesssecneee Sesebseesbenedocs 250 2,250 
0 eee cmaeigteers cbeteees 250 2,250 
Firemens of New Jersey.........scccccsescccccvcccess 250 2,250 
CINE CE ccnunadecettsiscescesenceseseennse 250 2,250 
America COMME ccccccesccceccccscescocsesccsesces 250 2,250 
OE, FN ooo v0.0 00008s0ssccnners cvesscensssscospeneseue 250 2,250 
SONNE. 09:c dovecnentncnsssescesceesnessoesecesessese 250 2,250 
Lancashire eee 250 2,250 
OMG .osc000 0080000 250 2,250 
National of Hartford. 250 2,250 
Pennsylvania .......... ecee ° 250 2,250 
American of Philadelphia. .....000020cccscescscceccccese » 250 2,250 
— BEE, ccccvcscesy Sideoesd sews eveenversteseceses 250 2,250 
PDEs co cccccecceceevensecscescewsevectoueresee 250 2250 
MR en ccsvenxness puetecncesenns Dieedensevetacteewe 250 2,250 
Amorican Of Beste... ccccsecescsvcccsccncsescevscecs 250 2,250 
Continental of New York....0....cscecseceseeceeeeees 250 2,250 
Hamburg-Bremen.......----++++++- Socevevecesesegese 250 2,250 
California...... SHOOUSSER ESS ES ES ers DeD HsReSeeqeeRees 250 2,250 
Peoples of New Jersey... ..cc...sccccccccccccccccccces 250—Cé- 2,250 
Guardian of London...... 900699 09560b9s56550600 cocece 250 2,250 
National of New York .....-.-....... accvcececcecoose 250 2,250 
Orlent.....cevecsesece Cerocccccccvccccccccccecsccccees 250 2,250 
Phoenix of Hartford.............s000 oe evcescccccecs 250 2,250 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ................+++++- 250 2.250 
Citaens 66 GW Tle cscccsccencecescecccesse eseees 250 2,250 
PO WO o4.05-v000005000nbendeesddscseuseanenees 250 2,250 
GOTO AMCTIONR voce ccccsccccceccnsscceseseceeseses 250 2,250 
PRONE CF LARD snc ciedicccsuscocssccsecs SbSecnsees 250 2,250 
PIE cio natn ks 050 003:0400,00000 00004 1800868580004 250 2,250 
Insurance Company State of Pennsylvania...........- 250 2,250 
Northern... .....cccccccccccccvsccescsccsccecces ereees 250 2,250 
Phenix of New York............+. biAbebidege perenene 250 2,250 
GIN 00-0000 00655-5000000n00000 ss Cr ecccccccsoeccesese 150 1,350 
GE TIN 5 5c dann ehwewenccesecssseuscess 125 1,125 
Manufacturers and Merchants..............e2.seeee 125 1,125 
New York Fire.........+. 95060000 s00N ese 050s Geseetes 125 1,125 
Cittzens of Ohio........... ONCONSO 155 04.000n0S SRE SCRCe 125 1,125 
Buffalo German........... TTTIT TTT TTT iit tT 100 goo 
Ti cisstencvk ee tokecdiahiniiiteniadmates $15,000 $135,000 











The Prouty Press Company, insured in the Hartford, Franklin of 
Philadelphia, Long Island and Manufacturers and Builders for $1000 
each, occupied part of the Lockwood Building. There was no insurance 
on Henry Pigeon’s property. 

The committee on adjustment consists of E. G.“Richards of the Queen ; 
George P. Field, Royal; L. D. Smith, German-American, New York ; 
S. J. Whyte, American of Newark, and George E, Kendall, Guardian of 
London. 





Killed by Smoke. 


On the evening of November 25, fire broke out in the upper part of Cutler 
& Parker’s sash and blind manufactory on Friend street, Boston. The 
building, which is of brick and five stories in height, was filled with 
inflammable goods, and the fire spread so quickly that a second alarm 
was sent out by Chief Engineer Webber as soon as he reached the spot. 
An entrance was quickly effected, and the firemen rushed upstairs, but 
were met on the fourth floor by an almost impenetrable cloud of smoke. 
Chief Webber, groping about in the dark, stumbled over an axe, and a 
few steps further on found the body of William W. Flavell of Hook and 
Ladder Company No. 8, who had been suffocated. The chief called for 
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help, and then also dropped senseless, His men came promptly to his 
assistance, and, after being taken into the open air, he soon recovered 
sufficiently to walk, but all attempts to revive Flavell proved vain. 

Chief Webber then started again into the burning building with two 
others, and made another attempt to penetrate the smoke, but was again 
overcome and fell downstairs, fortunately being caught about midway 
down bya fireman. His companions, District Engineer Cheswell and 
Captain Eagan, also became unconscious, and all three were taken to a 
nearby stable and attended by physicians, Chief Webber and Cheswell 
recovered and returned to duty, but Eagan was much exhausted and had 
to be removed to an engine-house. He will, however, get well. The 
fire was finally extinguished, the chief damage being done by water. 

The dead fireman, Flavell, was one-of the best-known men in the 
Boston Fire Department. He was powerful, active and fearless, had 
narrowly escaped death many times, and had been frequently highly 
praised by his superiors inthe department for acts of bravery, One of 
his most daring feats was performed ata fire in the Hotel Berkeley in 
1883. It was of the utmost importance that a stream of water be played 
into one of the dormer windows of the building, but, owing to its extreme 
height from the ground, it was impossible to reach it with any of the 
ladders. Flavell grasped an axe, and, rushing out on the roof, ordered 
two men to hold his ankles while he hung head downward over the cop- 
ing of the roof. In this position he swung his axe vigorously, chopping 
out the sash, window and all, effecting an opening for the stream of water 
which the firemen on the ladder below were waiting to turn in on the 
seething blaze. When the window was broken the flames poured out, 
and Flavell was hurriedly withdrawn from his dangerous position, but 
not before his hair and whiskers were badly burned, At the Mercantile 
block fire, April 24, 1885, he had a very narrow escape from suffocation, 
smoke issuing from holes he and others had cut in the roof, surrounding 
him and cutting off his retreat. The falling ladder that killed “ Jim ” 
Sweetzer at the fire in India square, March 8, 1885, just missed striking 
Flavell in its fall. 





New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association. 


AT a meeting of the fire underwriters of New Orleans, held in that city 
last week, a permanent organization was formed under the name of the 
New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association, It embraces all companies 
doing business in that city, both home and foreign, except the Home, 
Firemens, Lafayette and Louisiana, which are all local companies, 

The tariff formerly in use by the local board was adopted temporarily, 
but will be revised as soon as a competent expert can be found to take 
charge of the matter. It is reported that the average rate on ordinary 
mercantile risks will be increased from ten to fifteen per cent, and on cot- 
ton stored in presses thirty-five per cent. 

The association will elect its officers and appoint a manager at an early 
day, and a lively war is then looked for between it and the companies 
which have refused to join it. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Anglo-Nevada has begun operations in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


—The United Firemens Insurance Company of Philadelphia is about 
to enter California, 


—Dr. David Hostetter of Pittsburgh, Pa., is said to have $500,000 in- 
surance on his life. 


—The Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company is in process of organ- 
ization at Atlanta, Ga, 


—Twenty-two cotton gins were burned in Alabama, Ga,, the Carolinas 
and Arkansas last week. 


—On the recent anniversary of the election of Mr. Beers as president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, the agents of the company, in 
honor of the occasion, sent in applications for $4,000,000 worth of insur- 











ance. Mr. Beers could hardly have wished a stronger testimonial to the 
popularity of the company and himself. 
—Atlanta, Ga., will have a new live stock insurance company, th 


e 
‘* Southern,” which is now organizing. 


—A Parisian insurance company warns its agents against insuring per. 
sons who habitually dye their hair or beards. 


—Rochester (N. Y.) business men are talking of forming a new fire 
insurance company, with a capital of $200,000. 

—Austin Corbin, of railroad fame, has been elected a director of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York. 

—Walter E. Lewis of Chicago, the well-known adjuster and former 
general agent of the North British and Mercantile, died last week, 


—During the year 1886 there have been in Great Britain forty-one steam 
boiler explosions, killing thirty persons and injuring fifty-four others, 

—Francis Palms, president of the Michigan Fire and Marine of Detroit, 
died on the 25th ultimo. Mr. Palm’s wealth was estimated at $20,000,000, 

—It is reported that three incendiaries, who destroyed a cotton gin in 
Franklin county, Miss., were ‘‘lost in the woods ” while on their way to 
jail. 

—Clarence M, Smith, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at San Francisco, who has been ill for some time past, is recovering his 
health. 

—The Firemans Fund of San Francisco only suffered to the extent of 
$7500 by the Duluth elevator fire, not $35,000 as reported in the press dis. 
patches. 


—The newly appointed Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin, Philip 
Cheek, Jr., will retain Roger C. Spooner as deputy commissioner and 
bookkeeper. 


—An incendiary fire at Forsyth, Mo., on the night of November 22 
destroyed many of the largest business houses. The losses are estimated 
at $300,000 ; partly insured. 

—By an explosion of foul gas on November 26 in the Conyngam Col- 
liery at Wilkesbarre, Pa., forty-two miners were injured, at least twelve 
of whom were expected to die. 


—The Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Ia., has deposited 
government bonds valued at $111,568 with the insurance department of 
the State to secure its policyholders. 


—Germany has 23,000 miles of underground telegraph wires and France 
7200, all in successful operation, The wires in New York are also going 
underground. Philadelphia still lags behind. 


—Charles Nickodemus, for the past fourteen years cashier of the gen- 
eral agency of the Phenix of Brooklyn at Chicago, has been adjudged 
insane. Another brilliant man the victim of overwork. 

—Pittsburgh (Pa.) fire insurance companies are suing D. W. Holt of 
Phillipsburg, Pa., for $64,000, paid him in 1881 for losses by fire, They 
claim to have proof that he himself purposely started the fire. 

—In 1786 the punisment of burning a criminal to death for arson was 
carried out for the last time in Berlin, Germany. He had been convicted 
of robbery and setting fire to the house occupied by his master. 


—Peter McDonald of Greenville, N. J., was blasting rocks on Novem- 
ber 29. For some unexplained reason he is said to have poured hot water 
on a dynamite cartridge. It exploded and he was fatally injured. 


—The carelessness of a watchman, who neglected to turn off the gas, 
caused a $70,000 fire at McKeesport, Pa.,. last Sunday. Peckham’s 
tubular axle works and six dwellings were burned, and 100 men thrown 
out of employment. 


—The partial burning of a large clothing and cloth house in Cincinnati 
on November 20, was attended bya loss equal to half of the whole amount 
of premiums collected in that city this year. Most of the prominent 
companies suffer. 


—An unsuccessful attempt was made to burn a hospital at Newark, 
N. J., last week. A bale of hay was broken open and fired after all the 
near-by water faucets had been broken and rendered useless. The fire 
department extinguished the flames. 


—The Fire Underwriters Association of Philadelphia has elected the 
following officers: President, George E. Wagner ; vice-president, R. Dale 
Benson ; treasurer and secretary, Henry Darrach ; executive committee, 
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W. C. Goodrich, George G. Crowell, S, F. Corson, Tatnall Paulding, E. 
6, Irvin, Samuel D, Hawley, Atwood Smith, Charles Platt, Jr., John 
Welsh Dulles. 

—Chief Engineer W. R. Joyner of the Atlanta (Ga.) Fire Department, 
makes semi-annual personal inspections of all buildings in the business 
part of the city. He reports that since the adoption of this plan the 
danger of fire has been greatly reduced. 

—At New-York, on November 25, the tugboat Sunbeam was blown to 
pieces by the explosion of her boiler. Her crew of three men were 
killed, as was the steward of a schooner to which she was made fast, while 
another of the schooner’s crew was badly hurt. 

—The St. Louis Examiner is a paper claiming to be published in the 
interest of insurance. That it is edited with discrimination we know, 
from the fact that one of the leading editorials in its issue of November 
27 was clipped bodily from THe SpecraTor of July 1. 

—Hon. Charles D. Jacob, formerly Mayor of Louisville, Ky., and 
late Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of Columb a, has been 
elected president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of Kentucky, 
formerly known as the Southern Mutual of Louisville. 


—The Continental Hotel at Chicago was set on fire by incendiaries in 
six different places, early onthe morning of November 25. The house 
was filled with smoke and great alarm caused among the guests, but the 
fire was put out by the department with loss of less than $1000, 


’ The bark Drumadoon, laden with 1700 bales of cotton, took fire while 
lying in the outer roads off Galveston, Tex., on November 26. She was 
beached and sunk, and it is thought that part of the cargo, which was 
insured in British companies, can be saved in a damaged condition, 


—John T. Thomas, a member of the Savannah Board of Fire Under- 
writers since its organization in 1866. and its secretary and treasurer for 
ten or twelve years past, lately retired from active business owing to his 
advanced age. On November 15 he was presented by the board with a 
case of silverware anda testimonial letter expressing their regard and re- 
spect for him. 

—The inspectors of the Cincinnati Underwriters Association lately 
found on three adjacent blocks, filled with valuable merchandize, one place 
in which ashes were kept in wooden barrels, another where the pipe of a 
furnace touched woodwork, and in another, an unsafe stove. The Cincin- 
nati Price Current says that a fire starting in any of these places might 
have caused a very heavy loss. 

—The lower branch of the next legislature of Massachusetts will have 
seven insurance agents among its members. Now look out for silly, 
inconsistent and unfair insurance legislation by that body, if those mem- 
bers are able to command any influence. Aninsurance man in insurance 
legislation is like a doctor prescribing for himself or a lawyer pleading 
his own case.—Cincinnati Price Current. 

—lIn the District Court at Stillwater, Minn., November 23, the attorney 
for the plaintiff in the case of Sarah E. Kerr vs. the Accident Insurance 
Company of America asked leave to amend the complaint by setting up 
that Kerr committed suicide ina fit of insanity. Judge Crosby granted 
leave to amend upon condition that the attorney would eliminate from his 
complaint all allegations of murder. The attorney accepted. This excul- 
pates Kehoe, the Chicago detective. 

—Two mills standing a mile apart at Canton, Mass., and owned by 
Chas. Draper & Sons, were destroyd by fire on November 26. The whole 
force of the fire department was required to handle the first fire, and the 
second, which started about half an hour later, burned itself quietly out. 
There is no doubt that both blazes were of incendiary origin. One of these 
mills was fired once before, and the incendiary is now in the State prison, 
the reward of $500 offered by the town for his conviction having been paid 
less than a fortnight ago. 

—About a month ago a man named Poe of Knox county, Ky., reaching 
home after an absence of some days, found only the dead bodies of his 
wife and five children and two other young women among the ashes of 
his burned dwelling. It was supposed, at that time, that they had met 
death in the flames, but it is now reported that they were murdered by a 
neighbor and the woman who lived with him. The charge is made by an 
illegitimate son of the woman, who says that the man cut the throats of 
each of the eight persons while they slept, and that his mother then 
dragged the bodies to the middle of the room and set them on fire. They 





also fired the house, took. some bed clothing and other articles and de- 
parted. On the boy’s statement the man and woman were arrested and 
the stolen articles found in their house. 

—A telegram from La Porte, Ind., says: ‘‘A case has been tried in 
the Circuit Court here wherein the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
was the defendant, and has attracted a good deal of attention, as it is one 
of especial importance to farmers everywhere who have stock insured. 
The suit was brought to test the question as to whether a policy covering 
property in a specifically described location would cover that property if 
removed to a different location and there burned. A verdict was rendered 
in favor of the company,” 


—lIt is a great misfortune that State insurance officials, chiefs of fire 
departments and underwriters generally feel that when they have, in con- 
vention, gone over the whole schedule of irregularities and immoralities 
of insurance and fire hazards, and suggested remedies, they have done 
their whole duty. Instead of going homeand practically carrying out the 
very excellent recommendations themselves and their associates have 
made, they sit quietly down and wait until the next year’s convention to 
go over the same routine, to be followed by the same inaction.—Cincinnati 
Price Current. 

—John I. Covington, the well-known underwriter of Cincinnati, has 
left the Equitable Accident of that city and came to New York to manage 
the insurance department of the American Cotton Oil Trust. Strangely 
enough, little seems to be generally known about this wealthy syndicate 
which owns fully roo, or nearly all of the cotton seed oil mills in the 
country, valued at about $200,000 each. Probably no one, however, has 
escaped tasting the product of these mills, which is largely used in the 
making of butter, lard and oleomargarine, and, labeled as olive oil, is 
consumed by thousands, blissfully ignorant of its native origin. 

—James T. Ford, Jr., George Ford and John Cottrell are on trial at 
Noblesville for arson, in having set fire to the large and well equipped 
steam flouring mill of the Woodward Brothers, valued at $10,000, located 
at Lapel, a station on the Midland railroad about ten miles northeast of 
Noblesville. On the witness-stand Cottrell testified that he was hired by 
the Fords to burn the mill, and that George Ford provided him with a jug 
of coal oil and gave him instructions as to how and where he should set 
fire to the mill, and that he and George Ford were then going to Texas. 
The Fords are well-to-do farmers and are interested in a rival mill._— 
Indianapolis News. 

—In the United States District Court at New Orleans, judgment was 
rendered last week against the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York for $10,000, in favor of Eva G. Gonegal of this city, wife of M. 
F. Ellsworth. In 1866 the father of the plaintiff insured his life for her 
benefit, she then being an infant. When the plaintiff was three years old, 
her father died, and with the consent of her mother the insurance was col- 
lected by Wilson & Young, a commission firm then doing business in New 
Orleans. The money was paid promptly by the company. The receipts 
were signed by the mother of the plaintiff. It was claimed that Wilson & 
Young, who have long been out of business, never accounted for the 
money and could not be reached. The case will be appealed. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

—George W. Pope, general agent of the Sterling Fire of New York. 

—L. Grinnell & Co., agents for the Northern of London at New Bedford, 
Mass. 

—William L. Mooney, agent for the Fire Association of Philadelphia at 
Boston, 

—William H. Page, agent for the Anglo-Nevada of San Francisco at Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

—S. H. Southwick of Chicago, special agent for several States for the Ameri- 
can of Newark. 

—C, F. Leavitt ot Springfield, Mo,, special agent for Missouri for the North 
British and Mercantile. 

—Benjamin Bevier, special agent for Pennsylvania fur the Washington Fire 
and Marine of Boston. 


—E. W. Peet & Co., general agents of the Mutual Life at St. Paul, Minn., 
succeeding Newport & Peet, dissolved. 
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Net Latest SALg 
3. Book a or STock. 
N 8 Capita: Value af — 
NAME OF COMPANY.| "2 | pity paw Stock 
sy * |Per $100, Price 
.) 
x Fan. 3s! Date. |Per Ct.| Date. (Per 
1886, Cent). 
$500-000 | $131.24 | Jan.,’86| 10 pees 200 
200,000] 167.90 * July,’86 5 veeeeese 150 
400,000] 271.61 |* July, ’86 5 June 4,56} 160 
200,000] 115.72 |*July, 86 4 |Oct.,6,°86) 102% 
200,000 | 260.63 *July,’36 6 Mayro,'86} 177 
153,000} 252.32 |*july,’86 7% |Aug. 9,86 175 
200,000} 415.19 *July, '86 to | July .86| 390 
300,000] 202.31 |* July, ’86 3. |Nov. 3 "86| 126 
210,009 | 177.22 *Aug.,’86 4 |Nov.27’86) 128 
250,000} 126.57 |* july , 86 5 jply 32,'86} ‘23 
200,000 | 179.09 jf ug. 86 2% |Dec. 1 "85 125 
1,000,000] 235 89 |*July,’86 7-70| Nov.30.’86| 23, 
Eagle ....-------------- 40 300,000 | 315.96 5 Oct. "86 7% |Oct.20,°86| 262% 
Em ire City............. 100 200,000] 129.59 sfulys 86 3 Nov. 24,'86 aw 
Exchange .... 9 200,010| 143-74 |*July, "86 3% |June 7,'s6| 101% 
F 50 200,000] 153.46 |*July, 86 s |Nov.29,’86} 130 
17 204,000] 129.19 July, ’86 4 |Nov. 24,'76] 32 
100 1,000,000 | 303.98 * July, ’86 7% |Nov.30,'86| 300 
50 1,000,000 | 147.79 |* July,’86 5 |Nov.26,’86| 150 
Ico 200,000] 470.79 |*July,’86 a ee :60 
50 200,000] 153.61 "Welyee 5 |Mar. 3,'86) 145 
25 200,000] 276.02 | July, "86 5 Julyar,’£6) 231 
100 200,000 | 110.13 |* July, ’86 3. |Nov.17,’86| 80 
15 150,000} 172.61 |* July,’86 5 |Sept. 2,86) 112 
Hanover .....--.. ---.---} 50 | 1,000,000] 144.56 sjuly.'86 | § |Nov.27,’86} 150 
-| 50 3,000,000] 140.93 |*July, 86 5 |Nov.24, '86) 155 
40 400,000} 116.50 | July, ’86 3 |Nov.24.’26| 85 
30 200,010| 238,18 |* Sept '&6 5 Oct. "21,’86| 120 
20 150,000] 227.53 |*July,’86| 1o |Mayr2,"86) 213 
30 210,000} 191.cg |*july '86 3 |Aug. 23,86) go 
5° 150,000] 137.75 |*Juy, 86) 4 |July22,’86| 90 
Long Island........ ee 300,000 | 121 91 |* July, 86 4. |Nov.24, 86) 106 
Lloyds Plate Glass a2.... . 100 100,000} 114.21 *Aug.,'89 | a pare 140 
Manuf’rs and Builders c__| 100 200,000] 175.22 — +736; 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
50 250,000] 108.93 + 85 53 |Aug.19."€6| go 
50 200,000 | 104.59 “fale,” 6 3 |Nov.10,’86; 70 
Merchants .........--.-- 50 200,000} 153.84 | July,’86) 3 Oct. 13,'86] 11634 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 158.51 |* July,’&6 5 |July 86) 165 
Montauk................ 50 200,000 | 118 89 |*july,’s6 5 |Nov.27,"86] 106 
EE 50 200,000 | 193.17 | *July,’86 5 |Aug.25,’86| 146 
a See 37% 200,000} 131.60 sjuly.? 86) 4 | Nov. 8,’86] 101 
New York Bowery-.....-. 25 300,000] 179 73 |*July,’86 6 |Nov.19,’86] £57 
New York Equitable _...| 35 210,000| 256.51 |*July, "86 6 |Nov.27.’8€| 166 
New York Fire.....-.... 100 200,000} 130.08 |*Aug..’86/ 4  (Sept.er.’86] ge 
500,000] 179.54 * July, "86 s_ |Nov. 24," 86) 167 
350,000] 123.67 Oct, 86 4 duly4s, Bt} ns 
200,000] 269.93 |*July,’86| 6 ept.23,” 26) 166 
200,000] 122.39 |*July,’86 5 |Mar. -17,'86] 103 
200,000] 131.62 |*July. <6 5 une28,’86| 105 
* 7 ’ 
150,000 | 237.25 |*July, 786 6 eb. 15.86 155 
1,000,000] 171.42 K (86 5 Nov.29,'86 160 
200,000 | 125.02 | July,’86| 3 |Mar.10,’86| 120 
200,000| 170.57 |* July, 86 3 = 130 
200,000 | 173.62 |*July, "86 5 Nov. +23, 86] 135 
200,000} 162.75 “July. 86 3% we. 86} wo 
§00,000 | 102.77 ug., 85 2 ‘eb. 13,'86| 65 
350,000] 104.41 | Aug. » 786 2% |Nov.22,"6| 67% 
200,000| 150.31 |*July,’86 5 |Feb.26,°36| 112 
100,000} 121.57 |* July,’86 7 eee 105 
250,000 | 190.96 * July, ’86 s |Oct.2 3s” 86| 144% 
300,000 | 175.40 * July ,’86 5 Nov. 29," 86) 132 
250,000 301.34 |*july,’86/ 10 |Oct. 27,’86| 275 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Be 
Su Book —— 889 
NY § Capital Value of , Tak 
NAME OF COMPANY. 5 Stock SXO 
be Paid up. Per$1o0, ted 
3’ ™~ 
x a. % | Date. |\Per Ct. £a~ 
xX 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000] ...... l*Dec., "8s 4 110 
Western, Toronto--..- Sadswccccuens 20 | $00,000 | -.0-26 *July, '86 5 153 
* Semi-annual. f Quarterly. {One per cent each month. ons On increased capital. « De- 
breakage. ¢ The er and Build- 


voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against 
y, A on arine only in New York State ¢ Irre 


ers pays two per cent quarterly 


J Prices below include in some a. the price asked, and not necessarily an “actual sale. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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—— 
Net Last Sa 

Bw Book Dusen 33> 

88 | Capita, |/eiue os ‘AID. NGF 

NAME OF COMPANY. 53 | pe Stock AKG 
% aid up. |p ns ae 

SS heel 5 He 

* +886 3s Date. |\Per Ct. £4 

w\ 

Pe SEE, sn ccncctecdonteus $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Oct.,’86| 4 242 

American, Boston.......---..- ---| 100 anon 158.33 oguly "86 5 124K 
American, Newark........ ... - 5 000 | | 240.81 | *Sept.’86 5 165 
American, ee GY ee 100 400,000 | 211.95 |* Apr.,’86 5 161 
American Central, St. Louis.....--. 25 600,000} 130.93 |* july, '86 4 108 

Anglo Nevada, San Franzisco.....-- 5° g0c,000] 100.55] .-.-.--.. ny 100% 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence . 334 200,000] 108.15 *fuly. 86 3 115 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 114.66 uly, 86 3 112 

California, San Francisco.........-. Ico 000 | 124.29 | t July, ’86 3 122% 
Citizens, Cincinnati 20 200,000 | 117.32 |*Jan., 86 4 125 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... 50 500,000] 101.13 |* July, "56 3 107 
Cone, Bt, EOicccancccccescs- 1co 200,000] 189 6 sgulys "86 3 125 
Commercial, San Frac cisco 100 200,000] 143.99 |fSept.,"86 | 12 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee. ae F 200,000] 141.6, |*Aug.,’86 4 130 
Connecticut, Hartford... 100 1,000,000] 1-0.37 |* July, '86 4 15 

Detroit F. and M., Detro: 30 300,000] 215 53 |*Aug.,"86 5 166% 
Ry MDa cteadtnsctwxpecceouss 100 200,000 | 147.46 |*Oct.,’86 5 130 
Equitable F. and M., Providence... 5° 300,000] 12.34 |* fuly,’86 3 100 
Faciors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000} 108.78 |* July, 86 4 8r 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500.00 276 56 |* july, *86 20 66 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} :00 420,000 | 136.96 |* July, '86 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,00. 133.97 |t Oct., "86 3 138 
Firemens, hn thi: allah ae 18 378,000] 132.9; |* july, '86 3 122 
ee eee 20 250,00 114.95 |* July, '86 3 140 
Firemens, Newark.........-.------ 30 600,000 | 226.43 |*Apr., ’86 3 200 

Franklin, Ae Bepiaivnensasess 100 400,000} 428.cg |tUct., '86 7% | 328% 
German, Pittsburgh.............--- 5° 200,000 | 132.05 |*July, ’86 6 190 
Girard F. pow” ty ep hiladelphia --| 100 300,000 | 282.17 |f Oct.,’86 6 355 
Hartford, Hartford.........-- .| 100 1,250,000 | 215.48 |*July,’86 | 10 287 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 148.51 |* july, 586] 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State F Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 220.17 |* July. '86 5 ato 
queer City, Jersey City........... 50 200,000] 126.07 | July, *86 3% | 105 
ouisville DL we Paemg Louisville.}| -.. 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan.. 86 Gg Bees 
Manut. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,000] 130.40 |* July, '86 4 146 
ee OS eee 100 200,000} 114.45 un., 86 4 106 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.-.......-.-. 25 250,000} 141.04 |*Jan., 86 4 172 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000] 139.24 | July, "86 5 108 
Mercantile Cleveland... ..........| 100 200,000 | 4y.09 |*July,'86 5 125 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000 | 142.46 |* May,"86| 4 142 
Merchants Providence..... Deadaameral 50 200,000] 138.c2 |*July, ‘86 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark -.... 25 400,000} 189.42 |*jan., '86 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,000} 126.89 e., 86 4 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,c00} 455.82 |*July, "86 5 pas 
National, Hartford.......... 100 1,000,000} 147.36 |*July, 86) 5 131 
Neptune F. and M., Bos 100 300,000 | 131.19 |*Oct., '86 4 oad 
a eae 5 250,000} 222.02 | Jan.,’86| 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester......| 100 500,000 | 143.82 |* July, ’86 4 140 
North American, Boston 100 200,000 | 130.56 |*Oct., "86 | 3 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 140.37 |*July,’86| 5 145 
Orient, Hartford.......... -.-..--- 100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Jan.,’86 2 93 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.} ... agenee| «..... | oneerene- +s one 
Pennsylvania, Phila...............- 100 400,000 | 364.29 |*Sept.,’86 7% | 237 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 102.45 | bd July,” * 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh............ 50 200,000 | 113.84 | |*July, 8 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford.............. 100 2,000,000 | 146.09 't Oct., 86] 3% | 186 
ee 100 200,000} 120.56 |* Oct., '86 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 400,000/ 116.02 July. '86 4 100 
Reading, Reading.....-......--..- 10 250,000} 137.18 |*July. "86| 4 150 
Reliance, Philadelphia 50 300,000} 193.17 |*Juu.,’86 | 4 151 
Security, New Haveu.............. 50 200,000] 134.43 *July, ’86 4 ca 
Spnin: eld fF. and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000] 141.05 |* July, '86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia el aa 5° 400,000} 197.08 *July, 86 6 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......- 100 500,000] 158.38 |*July, '86 5 135 
Sun, San Francisco............-... 100 300,000 | 116.77 |¢ July, 86 2% 95 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans.......... 100 498,972 | 151.19 |t Oct.,'86 2% | 125 

Traders, Chicago oo edaas RS 100 500,000} 187.55 |t Uct., "86 2% | 152% 

Union, Philadelphia ¢@.. 5 375,000 | 102.48 |*Feb.,'86 4 122% 
Union, San Francisco.-.-.--------. 100 750,000] 115.09 tjuly, "86 3 115 
United Firemens, Philadeiphia.....| 10 300,000 | 120,62 |*Juu., "86 3 135 
Washington F. and M., Boston..... loo 1,000,000} 128.02 |*Oct., 86 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh............... 50 300,000] 136.92 *May, 86 4 126 























English Companies Doing Business in New York. 














P. Amount 
=e" Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per e Latest Paice. 
Stock. on 
£ z £ ‘. a. 
8 fee 10 I oa 12 -6 
Commercial Union........... 50 5 20 2 6 
Fire Insurance Association... 10 I a 13 9 
120 50 (9 oe ee 
I 100 25 63 me ea 
20 2 6 5 “e 
Lion Fire 10 2 I <i so 
Liverpool and London and Globe. --. 2 2 31 5 i 
London Assurance..........-...---- 25 1316 40 oo 
London and Lancashire Fire---. = 25 2 8 10 os 
65 16% 37 10 - 
100 5 55 5 ad 
100 12 80 ie oe 
eon oo 232 " wa 
10 I 3 8 3 
20 3 36 15 -- 
20 I 2 9 -- 
o- -- 445 oo - 
20 8 6 oo oo 
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